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Notes. 
THE RANTIES. 

When you stand upon the beach near Bantry, 
and look towards the north, Sugarloaf Mountain 
lifts itself up in picturesque grandeur. Far off on 
the west, Hungary Hill forms the background of 
the picture. About midway between Sugarloaf 
and abe, Whiddy Island pleasingly breaks the 
view, whilst the troubled breakers at Ardnagashel 
toss themselves on high. But Sugarloaf is the 
chief object in this wild romantic landscape: at 
times its crest, which is 1887 feet above the sea- 
level, is muffled in mist, and not unfrequently its 
middle is encircled with a zone of white clouds; 
while the top is illuminated, and the base con- 
spicuous with its verdant pastures and craggy 
rocks which crop up here and there. On the 
eastern slope of this mountain, the land which 
borders on the sea, a curious race of people for- 
merly dwelt, which were called Ranties. A little 
before the close of the last century they pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of a peculiar people. 
From time immemorial they intermarried among 
themselves, which may account for their dimi- 
nutive size at that time. They spoke a dialect of 
the Irish language, which always required an 
interpreter. Eight ploughlands were the lot of 
their inheritance, viz. Furkeal, Bocarnagh, Mac- 
Curraugh, Tracashel (at east side of Coolieragh 
Harbour, where the coral-sand is taken), Coolie- 
ragh, Derreenacarrin (so called from an ancient 








cairn on the top of the hill), Leahill, and Derry- 
lough—the whole district is called the Ranties, 
and contains 3402 acres. Here they lived amidst 
their herds of cows and wild goats, subsisting 
chiefly on potatoes and fish, which they saved in 
due season. Formerly they had little intercourse 
with the outer world, except when periodically 
they brought coral-sand and sea-weed to Bantry 
to sell to the farmers. The boats they used for 
this purpose were large, and unmanageable when 
the wind was adverse. They usually carried 
about fifteen cartloads of sand (which weighed 
about eight tons), loaded during low water, sailed 
to Bantry under a square sail, and returned with 
the fall of the tide. Each boat had a crew of 
eight men. They have lately adopted much 
smaller boats, with a forestay and spritsail, and 
can now sail back against the wind. For these 
as well as other reasons, the Ranties may be con- 
sidered as a primitive maritime tribe, settled here 
from a remote period, and undisturbed from the 
inaccessible nature of the locality and want of 
roads in former times. In the Public Record 
Office, London, there is a curious map of Bantry 
Bay (Calend. S. P. Q., p. 152) made in 1558, wit 
additions by Sir William Cecil. In this map the 
region of the Ranties appears to ~ woods, 
with rude drawings of deer and wolves. Through 
the courtesy of the Deputy-master of the Rolls, I 
was enabled to make a tracing of this most in- 
teresting map, which also embraces “the two 
peninsulas between the river Kenmare and Dun- 
manus Bay, including Dursey and Beare Islands, 
Beare-Haven,” &c. At the time to which I 
allude, the women of this tribe always wore red 
cloaks. This colour they were said to produce 
by a process known only to themselves: some 
persons said it was from a wnivalve which they 
found adhering to the rocks, others that it was 
obtained from a particular kind of sea-weed found 
in an inlet of the coast, which was a secret. 
However this may be, when the French fleet 
landed in Bantry Bay in 1796, Mr. Richard 
White, afterwards Lord Bantry, mustered all these 
women high up on the side of Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain: their red cloaks caused them to be mistaken 
by the French for soldiers; and the stratagem so 
far succeeded as to delay their landing, until they 
were driven by a storm out of the bay. The 
cholera visitation of 1832, and subsequently the 
famine in 1848, laid waste the dwellings of these 
poor people, disorganised their domestic economy, 
and almost obliterated all traces of their peculiar 
manners and customs. They now intermarry 
among their neighbours, and have become a stal- 
wart people, contrasting strangely with what the 
past generation recollect them once to have been. 
On the ploughland of Tracashel is an ancient 
burial-place called Killeenah—the last resting- 
place of the Ranties. 
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In our endeavours to obtain some information 
from the neighbours, our query—Why the old 
people always married amongst themselves ?— 
was rewarded with the following reply: “That 
between mending their nets, saving fish, and 
being at sea, they had no time for courting, and 
consequently married the girl next to hand.” As 
to their origin, the ancient tradition among them- 
selves was, that they came from the North. Here 
again we have traces of this Northern immigra- 
tion. And the people say that the Ranties were 
originally so called because they were robbers: 
it is also stated that the word conveys the signi- 
fication of “strong oarsmen.” As regards the 
former meaning, Boctenn's Glos. (p. 478) gives 
“ Ran, Saxonicum=aperta rapina” ; and in Cre- 
geen’s Manks Dic., “ Rannee=roguish fellow.” 
I cannot find anything of a satisfactory nature to 
bear out the meaning last mentioned. I am in- 
debted to the Rev. Richard H. Wright, M.A., 
rector of Kilcaskin, for the following tradition, 
which is still preserved amongst the Ranties. Mr. 
Wright lives in the vicinity, and obtained it from 
a Mr. J. Reardon, a good [rish scholar, and well 
acquainted with this people; and as it is probably 
the last lingering legend they possess, it may be 
worth recording. The tradition is: — 


“ That they came down from Ulster about three hun- 
dred years ago ; that they were robbers and plunderers at 
first, and settled on that part of the coast as being then a 
remote wild place, where they would not easily be dis- 
covered or pursued. After they first came, it is related 
that three of them went to the westward to plunder; 
and entered a house near the mountain of Caiun-shana-voe, 
which means ‘The old cow’s head,’ because there is a 
large stone on the top of the mountain which resembles 
the head of a dead cow: this mountain is to the north- 
east of the ruins of the old church of Kilcaskin, and six 
or seven miles from the Ranties country. They found 
no persons in the house but a woman and two children : 
the husband was out; his name was M‘Crath, a denomin- 
ation of a branch of the O’Sullivans. They seized the 
woman and cut off her breasts, and killed one of the 
children, the other got away and concealed herself; they 
then plundered the house, taking away all they could 
carry. When M‘Crath came home, he found his wife 
and child dead; but the little girl came in, and told him 
what was done by the strangers. He asked did she see 
which way they went, and she showed him their track 
on the old road or path towards Sugarloaf. He and his 
brother, being both strong bold men, armed themselves 
and made pursuit, and overtook the murderers beyond a 
narrow pass on the road, about two miles from the house, 
where they lay down to rest and had fallen to asleep. They 
knew them to have been the murderers by the plunder 
that was by them, and they at once killed the three; 
and that place is since called Boher-na-groher, or the 
* Road of the bier.’ The Ranties have been able to main- 
tain themselves in their settlement ever since. They are 
now tenants to the Earl of Bantry.” 

R. C. 


Cork 


“LA HENRIADE.” 


My copy of this national poem of France bears 
the imprint jof Amsterdam, 1783, but is only 
worthy of note as a prize given by the Jesuit 
College at Arras to a pupil in 1784. I copy the 
inscription pasted inside the fly-leaf at the Cae. 
ning of the volume, distinguishing the written 
parts from the printed formula by italics : — »- 


“Tn solemni 
Premiorum distributione 
2dum premium 
Diligentia 
Meritus ac consecutus est ingenuus 
Adolescens Joannes-franciscus-Gaugericus Manessiez 
Auditor in Rhetorica. 
Datum Atrebati in Collegio Sacerdotum Oratorii Domini 
Jesu, Anno & reparata Salute 1784, die Augusti 10 
De Seillans 
Pes 


Orat. Dni. Jesu 
Studiorum Moderator.” 


The inscription is stamped with the college 
stamp, the size of a florin, having in the middle 
a }, and round the rim “ Col- 
legii Atrebatensis.” 

The volume is decorated with a few wretched 
engravings, of which that to the “ Chant neu- 
viéme,” representing Henry making love to a 
semi-nude belle Gabrielle, attendant Cupids dis- 
porting themselves around, seems scarcely suited 
for « present for youth. 

Beyond the domestic interest of the volume is 
the curious fact that the Jesuit fathers should 
patronise a book that depicts the French wars for 
religion in a sense not always favourable to the 
—— But genius is of no party, and these 
earned fathers evidently held the belief, if we 
may judge by their practice in the present case. 
They had the courage to despise the warning of 
the author’s motto — 

“ Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


the words 





Did the encouragement to admire such works 
as the poem of Voltaire nurse the lawlessness of 
Robespierre, who was a native of Arras? Or, 
again, what in Arras perverted the humanity of 
the would-be assassin Damiens ? 

From the work itself I turn off to its shadow, 
“La Henriade travestie en vers burlesques,” and 
ask who was the author of the doggrel?* It is 
not very humorous, as few burlesques are, and, 
though professing to be printed in Holland, “ala 
Haie, 1746 (Nouvelle édition),” strikes one both 
in its tone and in its style as being remarkably 
English. It is complimentary to our Queen Bess, 
who gave peace and wealth to her country : — 








| 

[* By Fougeret de Monbron. See Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale, xxxv. 938.—Eb. ] 
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« C’étoit la Reine Elizabeth : 
Qui ce grand Miracle opéroit. 
Elle méne Europe entitre 
Comme un Enfant, par la Lisiére.” 
In London the Tower 
“est si renommeée 
Qu’on en parle jusqu’en Crimée.’ 
The London mob is not spoken of in compli- 
mentary terms : — 
«“ Londres est une trés-grande Ville 
Dont la Canaille est peu civile, 
Ce qui fait que parfois les Gens 
Reviennent chez eux sans leurs dents, 
Les mandibules détachées, 
Et les Oreilles arrachées.” 
The “ perfervidum ingenium Scottorum ” is re- 
cognised more than once by the author :— 


“Guise, encore apres son Décés, 


Etoit plus fier qu’un Ecossais,” 

The author approves of Voltaire’s unfavourable 
picture of the black-coated gentry, and does not 
spare the Pope himself : — 

“(u’on lise Monsieur de Voltaire, 
Il les peint comme des Vauriens : 
A sa Peinture je m’en tiens. 
Lors, le garde-pourceaux «’Ancone * 
De Saint-Pierre occupoit le Tréne. 
L*Honnéte-Homme que c’eiit été 
S'il eut eu de la Probité!” 


A very English phrase is met with in the eighth 
canto, describing Discord as riding in the brougham 
f that day : — 
“ La Discorde, en beau Berlingo, 
Paroit & leurs yeux tout de go.” 
The word bouledogue also occurs so far back as 
nearly a century and a half ago : — 
“ Ainsi l’on voit de fiers Bouledogues 
Avec des yeux ardens et rogues.” 
The most sensible lines in the poem we shall 
make our concluding quotation : — 
“ L’Amour est une bonne Chose 
Quand on en prend légére Dose, 
Mais, en prendre plus que son sou, 
Franchement, c’est étre trop fou.” 
QUERY. 


PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 


It has long been my conviction that some sys- 
tematic effort ought to be made for the collec- 
tion and preservation of our provincial words. 
In a few years it will be too late. Railroads 
and certificated teachers are doing their work. 
Not a year passes but some words escape be- 
yond the reach of recovery. Much, no doubt, 
as been done by such glossaries as those of 
Moor, Forby, and Nall for “ast Anglia; by At- 
kinson,-Carr, Hunter, Robinson, and others for 
the various dialects of Yorkshire; by Miss Baker 
for Northamptonshire, and the like; but some 
counties are almost unrepresented, and, so far as 


* Sixtus Quintus, in early life a swineherd. 





I am aware, nothing like a systematic attempt has 
yet been made to sweep into one complete collec- 
tion all the provincialisms in England. That such 
a collection should be made I think every one 


| will admit, but it can only be done by a division 


of labour. If the clergyman in each parish 
throughout the country would put down all the 
provincialisms used by his parishioners, he would 
rescue many good words from perishing; but 
there would still be many lingering behind from 
the natural tendency among the poorer class to 
affect a different language, when addressing their 
superiors, from that which they would use among 
themselves. On consulting with the author of 
one of the best local glossaries, if not the best, I 
was not encouraged by his experience to look for 
much assistance from the clergy. He thought 
more would be done by local Athenzeums and 
field-clubs, and no doubt they would render 
efficient help. But, in fact, the work is one in 
which all may assist, clergy and laity alike, socie- 
ties and individuals, Let each provincial word, 
and usage of a word, be recorded, with an example 
of its application if necessary, and a note of the 
place where it is so used; but of etymologies let 
collectors beware. From my experience of most 
glossaries, my advice with regard to etymology 
would be the same that Cesar gave with regard 
to an unusual word, that it was to be avoided 
tanquam scopulum. 

While we have our Early English Text Society, 
our Chaucer Society, and our Philological Society, 
why should we not have a society for collecting 
and preserving provincial words? In such a work 
I shall be glad to give the best help in my power. 

Witt ALpIs WRIGHT. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


“ POETA NASCITUR, NON FIT.” 


I have long searched for this expression in vain: 
[believe that it has already been inquired for, 
but its source has never been pointed out. Would 
you allow me to renew the query? I observe in 
Grocott’s valuable collection of English quota- 
tions entitled Index to Quotations Ancient and 
Modern, that he gives it under the word “ genius” 
and refers to Florus. Though I thought the 
history of Florus to be an unlikely place for such 
an expression, I have examined the work with 
care, and, of course, no such proverb is to be 
found. There is, however, a curious fragment 
which has been recently published from a Brussels 
MS. headed Pannii Flori Virgilius orator an poéta 
incipit, Can any one refer to this fragment and 
see if the expression be found there? In Bohn’s 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations he gives “ Nasci- 
mur poéte, oratores fimus,” and ascribes it to 
Cicero. In what work of Cicero is this expres- 
sion found? When did the idea first begin to 
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circulate among us? I trace it in Dryden (Epistle 
to Congreve) :— 
“ Genius must be born, and never can be taught.” 


Ben Jonson says (Discoveries) :— 


“ They both are born artificers, not made.” 


Perhaps the earliest trace of the idea is to be 
found in this passage of Pindar (Ol/ymp. ii. 154), 
where he alludes to his rivals Bacchylides and 
Simonides, not as men of inborn genius, but who 
have acquired what they know by laborious plod- 
ding :— 

Zngds 6 woA- 
Aa cldas Ov2" 

Maédyres 5¢ AdSpox 
MayyAwooi2, xépaxes Ss, 
“AxpayTa ‘yapveyuer, 

Aids mpds bpvixa Ociov. 


“ That man is a true poet who knows much by inborn | 
genius, while those who have recently acquired know- 
ledge, ever talking, are like crows, vainly chattering | 
against the divine bird of Jupiter.” 


And again (Olymp. ix. 152), Pindar says :— 
Td 88 pud, kpdricroy Bray’ 
MoAAol 8é S:5anrais 
"AvOpdémwy aperais KA€os 
“Npovoav éAda bai. 


“ That which comes by nature is in all cases the best; 
though many have tried to gain glory by taking lessons 
in valour.” 


Pindar dwells much on this idea, for we have 
if again (Nem. iii. 69) :— 


Suyyeve? Bé Tis 

Evdotia uéya Bpide:. 

*Os 58 Siddur’ Exer, Yednrds arthp, 
“AdAor’ HAAG wvéwy, olvwor’ arpexéi 
KaréBa rod!, uupiiy 

Q’ dperay aredci vbw yetera. 


“°Tis by inborn merit that a man acquires pre- | 
eminence ; whereas he who acts by precepts is a man of 
nought, swaying from this side to that, never setting a 
firm well directed foot; much he attempts, but to little 
purpose.” 


And in Cicero (d4rch. c. 8), we have also a 
trace of the same idea :— 


“ Atqui sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque ac- 
cepimus czeterarum rerum studia, et doctrina, et preceptis 
et arte constare; pottam natura ipsa constare et mentis 
viribus excitari et quasi divino quodam spiritu inflari.” 

Is it found in Chaucer or Shakespeare? I see 
it in Wieland (Abderiten, i. 12) :— 

“ Denn so wie noch keiner durch die blosse Wissen- 
schaft der Regeln ein guter Dichter oder Kiinstler gewor- 
den sey, und nur derjenige, welchen angebornes Genie, 
emsiges Stadium, hartniickiger Fleiss und lange Uebung 
zum Dichter oder Kiinstler gemacht geschickt sey, die 
Regeln seiner Kunst recht zu verstehen und anzuwen- 


| ville Hamilton, Mr. Blachford of Altadore, Mr. Magrath, 


not the child be the burden of uneasiness of whic 
Orlando is the cause or father ? 


“ For as nobody can become a good poet or painter by 
the knowledge of rules alone, but only those who, by 
native genius, long study, determined application and 
continued practice, have learned how to apply them.” 


Cravururp Tarr Ramaez. 


Tur AvctiongEEr’s Hamwer.—I think the 
following deserves to be recorded in the pages of 
= N. & Q.”:— E. 

“ Not long ago a friend asked me at the close of a day’s 
sale, ‘ Why have you not something more natty? I see 
that some of your brethren have hammers of silver.’ 

“| replied, *On account of old associations connected 
with this time-worn piece of ivory, which is now serving 
a third generation.’ 

“Seventy years ago my granduncle, John Fleming, 
sold with it in Fownes Street ; as did subsequently my 
father in Trinity Street, making his voice heard on the 
libraries, amongst others, of Vice-Provost John Barrett, 
D.D., Bishop Young, William Monck Mason, Hon. Sack- 


Mr. Bradish, &c., and after his death his temporary suc- 
cessor, Henry Toole, used it to disperse the collection of 
Archbishop Magee. 

“For thirty years I have employed it in the sale of 
collections belonging to James Hardiman, Esq., Rev. 
Aug. Beaufort, Sir W. Hamilton, George Petrie, Esq., 
John O'Donovan, LL.D, R.R. Madden, M.D., John Win- 
dele, Esq., James Ferguson, Esq., Joseph Cooper Walker, 
Esq.—all names well known amongst the Irish literati. 

“Is there a divine amongst my readers who has not 
heard of Bishop Brinkley, Rev. Thomas Kelly, and Rev, 
Sam. O'Sullivan? or a lawyer who forgets Daniel 
O’Connell, M.P., Baron Greene, Judge Stock, Sir Henry 
Meredith, Bart.? or a physician to whom the names of 
Crampton, Neligan, Hutton, and Collis are not familiar? 
In the sale of the libraries of all these eminent men 
within my own day that hammer has done good service 
in my own hand. And now I have to add another dis- 
tinguished name to this list of Irish worthies, that of 
James Henthorn Todd, D.D. 

“ Have I not made out a good case for my old hammer, 
and given a good reason why one of silver or gold could 
not sound so musical to me or to my literary friends ? 

“ Joun FLeminc Jones.” 





PETROLEUM OR Rock-O11.—In Simler’s Vallesia 
Descriptio of the sixteenth century, this seems to 
be indicated in what exudes south of Thonon on 
Lake Leman, used as lights by the natives. He 
also quotes Steinkohlen as the native German 
name of the stone-fuel of the Vallais—our sea- 
coal, In a quarto work on the glaciers about De 
Scuysius’s time, the Keller-like map points to 
petroleum at a lake between the cantons Freiburg 
and Berne. (Works in Library of Roy. Geograph. 
Soc.) T. M. Dracs. 


“My Curmp’s Farmer” (As You Like It, i. 3) 
—Coleridge and others have objected to this 
saying of Rosalind’s; and it is often altered into 
“my father’s child.” 

May not the meaning be metaphorical? May 
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rical expression is common enough. In the In- 
duction to Second Part of Henry IV. we have :— 

“ Whilst the big year, swoln with some other grief, 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war.” 

Pepys is fond of the metaphor. I take the 
first instance I find in his diary, under May 14, 
1660 :— 

«.... among which I sent my boy, who, like myself, 
is with child to see any strange thing.” 


Joun Appts, M.A. 


Derrvation oF York (Eboracum, Caer Eb- 
ranc) from Aber (probably allied to the Semitic- 
Pheenician Aber, a ford; a more reasonable 
meaning also for the former than “ the meeting of 
waters”) and -ac (water: representing Axe or 
Ouse)=the ford over the Ouse: but York is also 
at a confluence of rivers, the Foss with the Ouse. 

Evreux— the capital of the Eburovices—like 
York, is away from, yet in the vicinity of a river 
Eure (Antura Flu.) or Ure. 

Evreux—identified (indisputably ?) as Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum—is on a river (the Iton) which 
falls into the Eure five or six miles below the 
town. 

In the Iberic peninsula we find Eburobritium 
and several Eboras, which are allowed to be from 
the Pheenician word directly, and in France Eburo- 
brica (a station at a passage over the Armance 
near Auxerre) ht 
obvious Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. 

Evrecy (Calvados) on the stream Guine may 
be compared to Eborac(um) and with Lvreuzx, 
and all being on fordable rivers, may simply equal 
Waterford. 

In Aberford, in Yorkshire, we may have an 
instance of that adding of the equivalent to the 
ybsolete word. 

Although very plausible, I cannot find that 
this derivation has — proposed for York before. 
Nothing to this effect in senate Handbook for 
Yorkshire nor Taylor’s Words and Places. 

A. 5S. 








ELLIs. 

Brompton. 

Farrres Baxrna. —In Inverness it was, and 
probably is, a belief among children that when 
the sun shines during rain the fairies are baking, 
and the rain waters their bannocks. 

James BRITTEN. 


Tue “Eprnsuren Revirew” anp Lorp Jer- 
FREY.—A letter (verbatim copy of which I ap- 
pend) from the talented editor to his publisher 
(Mr. Constable), with instructions as to the first 
number of the Review, will prove, I anticipate, 
not uninteresting to many readers of “N. & Q.,” 


since (to my mind at least) its concluding sen- | 


tence throws some light upon one object which 


the learned writers had in promoting their great | 


work. Literary achievement was not the sole 


s one of the apparently | 


aim which actuated such men as Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Brougham, and Sir Walter Scott, but a 
keen eye was jealously kept by them to financial 
results, F. W. J. 

“ Aug*t 1802. 
“Sir, 

“T now send you the copy for the five first articles of 
our Review, which you will print in the following order : 
1. Mounier ; 2. Parr; 3. Godwin; 4, Olivier; 5. Rennel. 
With regard to the books themselves, Mounier and 


| Olivier I believe Mave been already returned to you; 


tho’ as there are no references in either of those reviews, 
it is of little consequence whether you have them by you 
or not. The rest were sent back, I understand, to Mr 
Smith, from whom I shall hear to-morrow, and have no 
doubt of being able to send the volumes to you before 
the first sheet is printed off. Put as much into a page as 
possible, and send me a specimen by-and-bye that I may 
be able to calculate our riches. 
“IT am, Sir, 
“ Very humbly yours, &c., 

“ Queen’s Street, “FP, JEFFREY. 

Monday Evs.” 


Queries. 


VICTIMS OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
Has the number of victims who perished by 


| the guillotine during the Reign of Terror ever been 


satisfactorily ascertained ? Who is generally 
considered as the highest authority on this point ? 
With the greatest deference to Mr. Carlyle (whose 
magnificent book it is almost impossible to praise 
too highly) I cannot but think that he is mis- 
taken in his numbers, which he places as rather 
under two thousand. (French Revolution, ed. 1857, 
ii. 367.) He says further, that the total number 
of those who perished by the guillotine, the 
| noyades, and the fusillades was over four thou- 
sand. Now, the guillotine was in almost ceaseless 
operation for exactly two years, ever growing 
with the growth of the Revolution, until during 
the latter part of the Terror it was, I believe, in 
daily operation—a single “batch ” sometimes con- 
sisting of sixty or upwards. Surely, therefore, 
two thousand executions must be very far under 
the mark. 

It must be borne in mind that the guillotine 
was not confined to the capital, but gusdlotinades 
took place at Lyons, Nantes, and elsewhere. 
Besides these, there was the portable guillotine, 
which travelled under the auspices of Ronsin the 
playwright. Four thousand yictims (nineteen 
out of every twenty of whom were certainly inno- 
cent of any real crime whatsoever) is indeed a 
dreadful sum of human lives; still this would 
hardly justify the reign of the Jacobins being 
termed par excellence the “ Reign of Terror.” This 
number, Mr. Carlyle says, includes the victims of 
| the fusillades, and of the horrible noyades of the 
Loire, but he says himself that there were 
| twenty-five of the latter; and (in vol. ii. p. 297) 
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eaks of “children and women fusilladed by | May Fair, in Four Cantos. Small 8vo. W. H. Ains- 


he s 

the Lundeed and twenty, and by the five hundred, 
so hot is La Vendée”; also of “ guillotining at 
Nantes till the headsman sank worn out.” Add 


| 
| 


to this the terrible expression; “ death poured out | 
in great floods,” and it would seem probable that | 


the numbers were altogether nearer forty than | sone 


four thousand. 

Mr. Carlyle terms the third part of his history 
(prose epic, it should be mere j ustly named) 
“The Guillotine,” and throughout this part of 
the work the whirr of the great axe is constantly 
audible. 
anti-climax when, at the conclusion of this death- 
march, he sums up the lists of victims, and finds 
them under two thousand! So essentially a part 
of the French Revolution was the “ little national 
window,” that with the fiercer among the sanscu- 
lottes Guillotine and Republic were almost syno- 
nymous terms. The axe was, as it were, the 
pulse by which the Jacobins judged of the health 
of the Republic: the greater the day’s fournée the 
healthier the Republic. 

Sir Archibald Alison (Zistory of Europe, ed. 
1847, iii. 382) says, on the authority of a bulletin 
of the revolutionary tribunal, that eighteen thou- 


sand persons perished by the guillotine, thenoyades, | 


&c. at Nantes alone during the administration of 
Carrier. This is perhaps an exaggeration, still 
I fancy it is nearer the mark than Mr. Carlyle’s 
estimate. 

[ see in the daily papers that Madame Tussaud 
advertises as on view at her museum the original 
knife of the Paris guillotine, by which (so says 
the advertisement), twenty-two thousand persons 
perished. 

Apropos of the Revolution, is the music of the 
Carmagnole extant; and if so, where can I meet 
with it ? JONATHAN BovcHier. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. 

[Our correspondent will find much information on 
“the Guillotine” in the paper so entitled, and reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review in Croker’s Essays on the 
Early Period of the French Revolution. —Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 


Anonrmovs.—I shall be gratified by informa- 
tion as to the authorship of any of the following 
works :— 

The Gentleman: a Satire, written during the years 
1812, &c. 2nd ed., 8vo. London: Baldwin, and Payne 
& Foss), 1819. 

| By G. A. Rhodes. ] 

The Man of Ton: a Satire. 8vo. 
1828. 

The Pursuits of Fashion: a Satire. 
Ebers, 1812. 

[By Edward Goulbourne, Esq. ] 

Fashion, and other Poems. By John Blunt Freeman, 
Gent. 8vo. 1825. 

The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat: a Satire. 8vo. 
Lupton Ralfe, 1822. 


London: Colburn, 


4th ed. London: 


| 


It seems to me, therefore, rather an | 
| of the Roman Court, never before published. 








worth, 1827, 


The Mohocks: a Satirical Poem, with Notes. 8yo, 
Colburn, 1822. 
[ Query, by Sir William and Lady Morgan ? ] 
Crockford’s, or Life in the West. 2 vols. 8vo. Saunders 
& Otley, 1828. 
The Brunswick : London: Marsh, 


a Poem. 8vo. 


Witiram Bares. 

Birmingham. 

“The Power of the Popes; or, an Historical Essay on 
their Temporal Dominion, the Abuse of their Spiritual 
Authority, and the Wars they have declared against 
Sovereigns. Containing very extraordinary Documents 
Translated 
from the French. The two volumes in one. Tims, 
London and Dublin, 1838.” 


Such is the title-page of a book before me. I 
wish to know the names of the author and of the 


translator. The initials of the latter at the end 
of the preface are, R.T.H. Dated Montmorenci, 
1825, Geroree Ltioyp. 


ArmoriAL Tites.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me to what families the following 
arms belong? The first three coats may be seen 
on tiles in St. Decuman’s church, co, Somerset :— 

1, A bend sinister fusilly. 

2. A pale fusilly. 
3. Gyronny of eight (Peverel 
. Per pale, per fess indented. G. W. M. 

BerxsHIrE Natvratists’ Crvs.—Can any one 
give me any information about this club, when it 
was established and how long it existed, how 
often its meetings were held, and whether it 
issued any publications ? JAMES BRITTEN. 


P). 


- . 


“Bounp to Joun Company.’’— Can any of 
your readers give me the name of the author of 
Bound to John Company, a recently published 
novel? Governor Holwell, of “ Black Hole” cele- 
brity, figures quite prominently in it, and his 
descendants in America are desirous of learning the 
name of the author, and of entering into a corre- 
spondence with him. H. Hotwet1 DEERLNG. 

Portland Maine, U.S. 


Foux Lore: Curistuas Dar.—I copy the fol- 
lowing from the Bradford Times of the first of 
January last :— 

“ West Riding Police Court, Bradford, Thursday, 30th 
December, 1869 (before Mr. T. Horsfall, Mr. S. Ander- 
ton, Capt. Pollard, Mr. W. Peel, and Mr. H. W. Ripley.) 
A man named William Pollard was summoned on‘a charge 
of doing wilful damage by breaking a pane of glass in 
the window of a cottage at Tong. It seems that he had 
gone into the house at Christmas and asked for a light to 
his candle. It being a common superstition that to 
allow any one to take out a light at Christmas is un- 
lucky, the woman of the house objected, but offered the 
man a few matches. He then created a disturbance, and 
on the husband attempting to eject him he broke the 
window. He was find Is. and costs, and ordered to pay 
for the repair of the window.” 
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What may be the origin of the superstition 
alluded to in the above paragraph, and is it con- 
fined to the West Riding? C, A, FEDERER. 


Queries ON THE PoEMs oF FULKE GREVILLE, 
Lorp Brooxe. —Having successfully elucidated 
and illustrated a very large number of allusions 
and words in these extraordinary poems, I submit 
a few in which I need help; and as vol. i. is now 
at press, early answers to myself will add to the 
obligation :— 

1. “ That braue Scythian neuer could descry, 

Who found more sweetnesse in his horse’s naying 
Than all the Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian playing.” 
Who is referred to ? 

SB « +s . burne our rods ; 

With Demades to make us like our gods.” 

Where is this recorded of Demades ? 

8. “ Binding man’s minde with earth’s imposture-line, 

For euer looking vp to things diuine.” 

What is “ imposture-line ” ? 

4. Poesie and Musicke : 

“. , . the solid iudgements giue them place, 
Onely as pleasing sauce to dainty food ; 

Fine foyles for iewels, or enammel’s grace 
Cast vpon things which in themselves are good.” 

Wanted an example of such opinion by one of 
“the solid judgements.” Is Plato in The Re- 
public, b. iii. intended ? 

5. “ Whereby their abstract formes vet atomis'd 
May be embodied, and by doing pris’d.” 

Another example of the use of “ atomis’d” ? 

6. “Since Time must ruine all what she did beare.” 

Another example of this use of “ what” ? 

7. “ And of these Solon’s fooles—who their owne wants 
Cannot discerne.” 

Who were “Solon’s fooles ” ? 

8. “ Sathan, no woman, yet a wandring spirit, 
When he saw ships saile two wayes with one wind, 
Of saylers’ trade he Hell did disinherit.” 

Where is this decision of “ Satan” recorded ? 

A. B. Grosarr. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

HeERaALpRY.—In the prebendal house now occu- 
by the vice-principal of the Theological 
Yollege in the Close of Chichester, a window 
contains portions of stained glass. 

1, Party per pale, (1) a lion rampant; (2) on a 
saltire five water bougets, with the cipher r, and 
the motto “ Magnificate mecum.” 


2. 1 and 4, ermine on a chief az. five bezants ; | 
2 and 3, arg. three camels sa.; 2 and 1, above all | 


on a chief gu. a cross sa. The coat of W. Weston, 
prior of St. John of Jerusalem 1541, which occurs 
also at Temple Balsall. 

3. A crowned woman, holding in the right 


hand a bird [? a falcon] within a ring, and in her | 


left a balance, with a tree in the lighter scale, 
and on the right side is a large tree. The words 
“Falco” and “ abstinentia” appear above. 


| On the north side of the lane is a Perpendicular 
| , 
doorway, with the letters 


. a portcullis, a 
W EE, 
fret, and a shield with a cross ensigned with a 
rose within an orle of eight roundles. 

May I ask to whom these arms belonged, and 
in what way the Hospitallers were connected 
with Chichester ? 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Henri Herve’s Lerrers.— Who was the autre 
| pauvre garcon alluded to in the following passage 

from a letter dated Dieppe, “20 aot” [no year 
| given]? He is speaking of Napoleon I. and his 
army : — 
| Le moindre fils du paysan y pouvait, aussi bien que 
le gentilhomme de la race la plus antique, obtenir les di- 
gnités les plus élevées et gagner de Vor et des ¢toiles 
d’honneur. C’est pourquoi l'image de l'empereur est sus- 
pendue dans la cabane de tous les paysans, au méme mur, 
Je le répéte, ou serait attaché le portrait du fils de la 
maison, si celui-ci ne fit tombé sur un champ de bataille 
avant d’étre passé général ou duc, ou méme roi, comme 
maint autre pauvre garcon que son talent et son courage 
pouvaient appeler a une pareille destinée quand l’empereur 
régnait encore.” 

M. E. 


Philadelphia. 


InQuisIToRS AT VALLADOLID.—A very finely 
illuminated book of hours, executed at Bruges 
early in the sixteenth century, and which is said 
to have belonged to Jeannejla Folle, mother of 
Charles V., bears on the fly-leaf this inscription: 
“Por commission del Sancto Off vistas y ex- 
aminadas en Sant Pablo de Valladolid: puedense 
tener y leer. Fr. Pablo Marin.” I should feel 
much obliged if any one can furnish the date 
during which this friar exercised the office of 
censor of books imported from Flanders into 
Spain. W. H. James WEALE. 


JERUSALEM.—I wish to see this chronicle, which 
is described in print as follows :— 

“A Description of Jerusalem; a Norman Chronicle 
written at the end of the Twelfth Century. Published 
by Comte Beugnot, in his Edition of the Assizes of Jeru- 
salem,” 

It must have appeared before March 1856, but 
I fail to find the work in the British Museum. 

W. P. 

JORVAULX JERVOISE.—Can any of your readers 
assist me to any information upon the family his- 
| tory of Jorvaulx Jervoise or Jarvis, of Jorvaulx 
Abbey, near Bedale, Yorkshire? The family are 
known to have been dispossessed of their estates 
during the Civil Wars. Any reference to county 
or local histories, or any information prior to that 
date, would be acceptable. J. W. J. 


| 
| 
| James Kine, Ese.—Can any reader of 
| “N. & Q.” give me information about, or direct 
| me to any published account of, James King, Esq., 
| Master of the Ceremonies at Bath and Chelten- 
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ham towards the close of the last and commence- 
ment of the present century? He was the only 
son of Thomas King, Esq., merchant, of Dublin. 


His mother died in 1791. He had previously | 


served as captain in the army, and distinguished 


himself during the American War. He retired | 


from the service about 1796. He married, Au- 
gust 18, 1794, a sister of Sir John Bulkeley of 
Anglesea. C. 8. K. 


St. Peter’s Square. 


TRANSLATIONS oF JuvENAL.— The late Mr. 
Conington (preface to translation of the Satires 
and Epistle 8 of Horace e, p- xiii.) says — 

“There is also an advantage in rendering the Satires 
of Horace in the metre which may be called the recog- 
nised metre of English Satire, and as such has been al- 
ways employed (with one very partial and grotesque 
exception) by the translators of Juvenal.” 

Whose is that one exception? And at p. xviii. 
of the same preface, Gifford’s own work (i.e. his 
version of Juvyenal) was attacked on its first ap- 
pearance by a reviewer of the day precisely on 
these grounds; ¢. ¢. on the score of its “ plainness, 
idiomatic prosaic ring, and occasional vulgarity.” 
Who was the reviewer, and which the review ? 
There were some that after the publication of 
Hodgson’s Juvenal (1807) had notices comparing 
the two (Gifford’s and Hodgson’s) in the manner 
so pleasant to scholars generally, and to Mr, Con- 
ington in particular, at least to judge by what 
he says (p. xxii. same preface) of “any one 
sharing my taste for that kind of reading!” but 
these could scarcely have comprised that indicated 
by Mr. Conington as containing the criticism on 
Gifford’s straightforwardness of speech. 

W. J.B. 


“A Por or Burton.”—It was very kind of 
you to give such a satisfactory answer to my 
question about “ Old Tom” (4" 8. i. 298). But 
pray don’t think that I and Ma take too much of 
it! Since I wrote you from Paris, we have been 
residing on Clifton Down, near Bristol. On our 
arrival, the servant of the pension asked if, at our 
dinner, we would have a “ pot of Burton?” 
“ Oh yes!” said Ma; “ Burton is so very nice, 
we'll have some.” When the Burton came we 
found that it was a very poor drink—a sort of 
small beer—which the Bristolians call “ Burton.” 
Pray tell me why they do so? for the misnamed 
liquor has not any resemblance to the genuine 
article. Jur1a RaMsBortom. 

Clifton Down. 


Reperri0on oF 1715.—I lately borrowed from 
a friend a copy of Robert Patten’s history of this 
rebellion, printed by T. Warner at the Black Boy 
in Paternoster Row, 1717, pp. 156. With it was 
bound up another narrative, without title, but 
headed “The History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land,” with an appendix at p. 101 entitled “The 


| ‘ . 99 

| Earl of Mar’s Journal, printed at Paris,’ extend- 
ing to p. 160. At p. 142 is inserted a notice or 
advertisement of — 

“The History of the Press, or a Brief Account of the 
Customs and Occurrences that are put in practice and to 
be met with in that antient Repository of Living Bodies 
| called his Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate, in London ; wherein, 
besides several Descriptions and Characters never before 
made Publick, are inserted :—1. The History of the Un- 
fortunate Florimel, one of the State Prisoners that has 
been Confined their (sic) upwards of 21 Years: 2. An 
Interview with the Ordinary ; the Manner of his Turning 
Confessor, and the Method used by him in that Office: 
3. The Manner of the Reception of the Prisoners from 
Preston there, &c.:"” and 4, 5, 6, other matters connected 
with the Rebellion. Price 1/6. “ Printed and sold by 
T. Warner, at the Black Boy in Paternoster Row,” the 
publisher of Patten’s Narrative. 

After this, at p. 142 dis, Lord Mar’s journal 
continues to p. 160, and then follows a letter re- 
lating to Lord Strathmore from W—m D—se, 
and Lord Lovat’s account of the taking of Inver- 
ness. Was the work advertised above ever pub- 
lished, and who was Florimel ? W. E. 


Baron Rerp ty SrrRatHarRpLE.—Can any of 
your readers who have some knowledge of Perth- 
shire family history, explain the origin of the 
above singular designation, applied in Douglas's 
Baronage and elsewhere to the old family Reid 
(or Robertson) of Straloch? Information on the 
following points would also be welcome :—Who 
is the representative of Reid of Straloch? I have 
heard Robertson of Cray mentioned as such. Are 
there any existing families known to be descend- 
ants of Reid of Straloch >—of Reid of Pitnacree ? 
—of Reid of Thirdpart? Are there any Perth- 
shire descendants of the family of Reids who, 
nearly two hundred years ago, for two or three 
generations occupied the farm of Williamston 
in Maderty parish, between Perth and Crieff ? 
Where may information be found about the Reids, 
or Reid-Robertsons of Perthshire ? H. R. 


Rome anv Louis XIV.—To what does Mas- 
sillon allude in the following passage in his 
Funeral Oration upon Louis XIV.? He is speak- 
ing of the wonders of which his hearers had been 
witnesses : — 

“ Rome méme, désavouer par un monument public, le 
droit des gens viole, et l’outrage fait & une couronne de 
qui elle tient sa splendeur et la vaste étendue de son 
patrimoine.” 

M. E. 








Philadelphia. 

Rvupsens’s “Loves oF THE CENTAURS,” AND 
OTHER Pretvres.—I should be glad if any of your 
many readers would be so good as to inform me 
where I could see or obtain a list of the pur- 
chasers (or a portion of them) of over sixty 
choice pictures, chiefly by the vld foreign mas- 
ters, which were sold at 20, Grafton Street, Pic- 
cadilly, on May 25, 1802, by Mr. Peter Coxe, of 
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the then existing, but long extinct city firm of 
Messrs. Peter Coxe, Burrell, and Foster. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents may have a 
catalogue of the sale with the required informa- 
tion marred thereon. Amongst the first-class 
works of art then sold, there were Rubens’s 
“Loves of the Centaurs,” Vandyck’s “ Saviour 
on the Cross,” a pair of Cuyp’s—“Cattle in a 
Land-storm,” and “ A Sea View by,Moonlight”— 
“ A Hurricane,” painted by Vernet for Madame 
Du-Barry, and pictures by Guido, Poussin, 
Giorgione, Douw, Greuze, Canaletti, Spagnoletto, 
Vandervelde, and other eminent men along with 
a few of the English school. Mr. Peter Coxe, I 
believe, afterwards wrote a poem called “The 
Social Day,” which was to have been profusely 
illustrated by Wilkie, Ward, and other able artists, 
and obtained permission to dedicate it to Her 


Majesty; but whether it was or was not published, | 
I do not know, as I have only seen the prospectus | 


of the poem. ALPHA. 


_ [Peter Coxe’s “ Social Day,” a very indifferent poem 
but profusely illustrated, among other works by Wilkie’s 
“ Broken Jar,” was published in 1823,—Ep. “ N, & Q.”] 


SaLispuRY CaTHEDRAL.—Can anyone inform 
me whether a ground-plan of this church exists 
showing the positions originally occupied by the 


tombs now ranged, on platforms, between the | 


columns in the nave? I believe that Wyatt, 
under the auspices of Bishop Barrington, was the 
author of the symmetrical arrangement that now 
exists, besides other such “improvements” as 
the destruction of chapels, screens, and porches, 
and also raising the levels of the interior. As 
internal restoration (I do not wish to raise any 
discussion on this subject in the columns of 
“N. & Q.”) is about to be taken in hand, it 
seems to me tha’ the above information might 
prove valuable to the authorities. i. Be Be 


“Tue Goop SHerpHerp.” —Can any of your 
readers tell me of any London church in the 
painted windows of which our Saviour is repre- 
sented as “the good Shepherd ” ? 

F. S. Donanpson. 


“ THEREFORE LET A JURY come,” ETC.—Can 
any one of your réaders inform me what “ &c.” is 
substituted for in the above phrase, which is al- 
ways inserted after the pleadings in an action ? * 

Lex. 


Tovcnine Giasses IN Drinxkine HEeALtus.— 
What is the origin of this curious practice? 
Perhaps some of your contributors may know the 
reason why. I would be very thankful for some 
information on this point. D. D. Woop. 

Brompton. 


_(* The ellipsis in the formula of a petition has been 
discussed in “N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 75; vii, 596; 34 8, ii. 
113, 148, 178.—Ep. | 





' 


Troitss Monastery, NEAR Moscow.—I am 
anxious to obtain a full and detailed description 
in English (or French) of this famous Russian 
monastery, and of the splendid collection of 
jewelled vestments and works of art contained 
within its walls. I have already searched upwards 
of one hundred and fifty books of travels in Russia, 
but without success. Will any of your corre- 
spondents kindly point out to me where I shall 
find what I am in search of ? 

CHARLEs Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Queries with Answers. 


Worcester CaTHEDRAL.—Palmer, in his Ori- 
gines Liturgice (ed. 1836, vol. ii. p. 23) writes as 
follows :— 

“A custom prevails in the Cathedral Church of Wor- 
cester which is worthy of remark. There, the morning 
prayer being concluded at an early hour, after an interval 
of time the Communion Service or liturgy begins with 
the Litany. We have already seen, that the same order 
prevailed anciently in Italy, Germany, and Ireland ; 
and that it derived its origin from the churches of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. In the Roman Liturgy 
this custom has long been relinquished; at Milan only is 
the litany repeated at the beginning of the liturgy during 
Lent. Goar and Bona agree that the litany continued 
to be used in this place till the ninth century in the 
West.” 

And page 26 :— 

“The custom of the church of Worcester, already al- 
luded to, resembles that of the Eastern Church during 
the fifth or sixth century, and was anciently used in 
many churches of the West.” 

Can any of your readers tell me whether this 
custom still prevails ? R. 8. 

[ We are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. RicHarp 
Catrier, M.A., Minor Canon of Worcester, for the fol- 
lowing interesting reply to the query of R. 8. :— 

1660. The first Order of Chapter at the first meeting 
after the Restoration of Charles II.: “There shall be 
Divine Service in the Quire every morning at 6 A.M, as 
soon as it can be repaired.” 

In the table or index of Chapter Act Book, p. 188, I 
find, 

1676. “ Reasons for continuing the Morning Service on 
Sundays at Six and Ten of Clock. 

“ Reasons for the Continuance of the Service of God 
in the Cathedral upon Sundays in the same manner as it 
is at present and hath been time out of mind; presented 
to the Rt Rev. Father in God, James Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, upon the 12 day of July, 1676 :— 

“JT. It hath been accustomed to have the prayers read 
in this manner for time immemorial, as the most antient 
men living among us can witness, 

“TI. This Custom hath been grounded upon the neces- 
sary convenience of both serving the Cathedral and the 


| churches in the City and of the Minor Canons who are 
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to execute the Service in both; and also in commisera- 
tion of aged and sickly persons who in summer time 
(much less in winter) are not able to continue or hold 


out so long time as the whole Service at once and the | 
Sermon and sometimes the time of the Communion would | 


require, 

“III. We have had former experience of the incon- 
veniences of altering this course, and of the general dis- 
satisfaction taken by the Citizens who then forsook the 
prayers and came only to sermon. 

“IV. The late Lord Bishop Skinner did at his Visita- 
tion prevail with the Dean and Chapter to alter it; but 
upon experience of the former inconveniences did acknow- 
ledge his inadvertency, and desire it might be restored to 
the former course, which is that which we hold at pre- 
sent. 

“'V. We do consider that this Custom which we now 
observe is conformed to the Rubricks and Canons of the 
Charch : 

“1. To the Rubrick before the Litany where it is 
ordered that the Litany be said or sung after morning 
prayers upon Sundays, &c., which words do intimate a 
space betwixt Morning Prayers and the Litany. 

“2. The old Rubrick before the Communion doth 
necessarily imply that there should be a distance of time 
betwixt Prayers and the Communion Service ; and the 
new Rubrick doth not direct otherwise. 

“3. The 8th Canon 1603, as we consider, confirms the 
present practice by enjoining ‘That Common Prayer be 
said or sung at convenient and usual times and in such 
place as the Bishop of the Diocese or the ecclesiastical 
ordinary of the place shall appoint. 

“4. Because we consider that the Act of Uniformity 
prescribing the entire reading of Common Prayer was 
designed in opposition to the non-Conformists who would 
either omit all or leave out what part they please; and 
to debar the dividing it for the greater solemnity of 
God’s services and the better convenience of the comers 
thereto. 

“Now it being certain that the practice is not for- 
bidden by the said Act, an ambiguity being supposed, 
Custom ought to determine the thing: for that where 
there is a Law, Custom is the best interpreter; and 
where there is no positive Law, Custom itself is a Law. 

“Tt hath been a constant maxim of Government that 
alterations should not be introduced without great and 
important cause, being apt to create disputes, censures, 
and animosities. 

(Signed) Witui1am Tomas, Dean. 
Natu. Tomxtys, Sub-Dean. 
Wa. THornpurGn, Treasurer. 
Tuo. LAMPLuGH. 
BARNABAS OLEY. 
Wa. Horxtrns.” 

This division of Morning Service was continued till 
1858. In 1858 our congregations were reduced to two 
or three at Morning Prayer; then the present Dean and 
Chapter made the change, and we have now the full 


service at 11 as in other churches. The early prayers in | Savoy 20/. 


modern times, up to 1858, were at 8.15. I do not find 
any record when the more primitive hour of 6 was dis- 
continued. ] 


An OxForDsHIRE Beneractor.— In a MS, 
funeral sermon (text, Rev. xiv. 13, 4to, pp. 99), 
preached in Oxfordshire {about the beginning of 
the Civil War of the seventeenth century, by an 
able divine, there is a long and interesting cha- 
racter given of the deceased; and I shall be glad 
if the following ay lead some of the numer- 
ous readers of “ ” to identify this public 
benefactor :— 

“He was longe agoe a frequent hearer of Bishop 
Andrewes when he preached at St Giles on y* subject 
(Justification by Faith), and would himselfe aduise y'y 

people might be instructed in the true understanding of 
the Commandments. And not long before his death, 
when he heard that the substance of yt w*® Bishop An- 
drewes had preached was put foorth, though imperfect, he 
was careful to get it and took notes out of it . . 

“ That reverend Prelate Bishop Lake was wont to pray 
for Judges that they might be ‘cleare sighted, cleane 
handed, and stout hearted,’ and I am persuaded that his 
ave was heard in this man . 

lis honourable place did not add any ‘thing to his cub- 
bord of plate. He hath given unto seven or eight Pa- 
rishes (five whereof are in this Countie), unto every of 
them twenty pounds to be a stock for the Poore. He 
hath given fiftie pounds a yeare to maintain a Preacher 
at Churchill, because the Parsonage is impropriate, al- 
though the impropriation were none of his, And he 
hath given fiftie pounds a yeare more to mend the Par- 
sonage of Sarsden, and he hath given to Jesus — in 
Oxenford a thousand pounds . 

Let the Thames flow into W estminster Hail, as it did 
about a yeare since, it shall never wett his feete. His 
workes doe follow him. They are gone with him. He 
hath his crowne,” &c. 

F. R. R. 


[The person here commemorated was Sir John Walter, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the early years of 
Charles I., who was born at Ludlow in 1563, and died 
at his house in the Savoy, London, November 18, 1630. 
He was raised to the chief seat in the Exchequer in May 
1625, and unjustly discharged from his office in Michael- 
mas Term, 1630, The immediate cause of his disgrace 
was said to be, that he disagreed with the rest of the 
judges as to the legality of proceeding criminally against 
a member of Parliament for acts done in the house. He 
died very shortly afterwards, and was buried in the 
church of Wolvercote near Oxford, in a vault under a 
north aisle, which he had added himself to the building, 
| and where there is a splendid monument to him and his 
twowives. By the latter he had no issue, but the former 
bore him four sons and four daughters. His eldest son 
was created a baronet in 1641, but the title became 
extinct in 1731. Prior to his elevation, Sir John (who 
was knighted May 18, 1619, on his appointment as At- 
| torney-General to Prince Charles) had been counsellor 
| for the University of Oxford, and received from it, in 

July 1613, the degree of M.A. Besides the benefactions 
enumerated in the above sermon, he left the poor in the 
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Sir John is described by his contemporary, Judge 
Croke, as “a profoundly learned man, and of great in- 
tegrity and courage” ; and Fuller joins his testimony to 
the same effect, adding that he “was most passionate as 
Sir John, most patient as Judge Walter” ; and that such 
was his gravity, that once when Judge Denham said to 
him, “ My lord, you are not merry,” he answered, “ Merry 
enough for a judge.” In the year after} his elevation he 
obtained a curious licence for himself and his wife, and 
any four friends invited to his table, to eat meat on the 
prohibited days, on payment of 13s, 4d. per annum to the 
parish where he resided. See Foss’s Judges of England; 
vol, vi. pp. 370-373; Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 355; and 
Faller’s Worthies, ii. 260. ] 


Wm. Wattace: Saran Mears.—In the 
year 1838 a pension of 300/. charged upon the 
Civil List was granted to “ William Wallace,” 
and another of 40/. was granted to “ Sarah Mears, 
now Hughes.” The grounds upon which they 
were granted were not stated in the Parliamen- 
tary Return; but it appears that “ William Wal- 
lace” died April 28, 1843, and that “Sarah 
Mears, now Hughes,” was living in June, 1861. 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
as to the grounds on which these persons were 
placed upon the Pension List ? C. Symons. 

[William Wallace was professor of mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1838, on account of ill 
health, he was compelled to resign his chair, having been 
unable to perform his duties in person during the three 
previous sessions, On his resignation the degree of doctor 
of laws was conferred upon him by the senatus acade- 
micus, and at the same time he received a pension from 
government, in consideration, as the warrant stated, of 
his attainments in science and literature, and his valu- 
able services at the Royal Military College and the 
university. The name of Sarah Mears is unknown. ] 


Wincuester Cottecr.—Is there a published 
or MS. list of the collegians from the earliest 
times ? CHARLES Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

[The registers of Winchester College are duly kept ; 
but there is an alphabetical and annotated list ‘of all the 
scholars drawn up by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. WAL- 
cort, B.D., and presented to the Warden and Fellows 
some years since. Some of thesed»»licates may be found 
among the Additional Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum., No. 22,136.] 





Replies. 
LLANDUDNO: CONWAY. 
TRACES OF THE DANES ALONG THE WESTERN 
(4 S, iv. 434, 547; v. 182.) 
The controversy respecting the derivation of 
these names is in itself scarcely worth pursuing, 
but as it is intimately connected with a very in- 
teresting inquiry—the relation of the Northmen 


COAST, 





to the coasts of Wales and the western coast 
generally—I crave permission to say a few words 
on the subject. 

The philological speculations of Mr. J. C. 
RoceER remind one very strongly of the learned 
treatise of Henry O’Brien on the Round Towers 
of Ireland, and other writers of the same school, 
in which it has been gravely maintained that 
Judas Maccabeeus and Judy Maccabe were cousins 
german ; that Osiris was an Irishman who ought 
to have his name written O’Siris. If mere re- 
semblance in sound, without any other analogy or 
os is to pass muster, why should not gherkin 

e derived from Jeremiah King, Bellerophon 
from “ belly ruffian,” or Hirondelle from “Iron 
Devil ?” 

“ Llandudno,” says Mr. RogeER— 

“is unmistakably one of those names imposed by the 
Northmen. Landéde, a proper name, prefixed to the 
definite article en, by elision n, gives Landoden—o, a cor- 
rupt form of Icelandic 4, Signifying water, also a river. 
We find a similar transformation in the Scotch river 
Lossie, in old records Lora, Old Norse Lar=salmon, é= 
river.” e 

Not the slightest evidence is given except the 
bare assertion of the writer. 

Now, where is the proper name Landéde to be 
found? Who is the historical personage who 
bore it? When was he at Llandudno, and what 
did he do there? I fear his only existence is in 
the imagination of Mr. RogEr, who seems to 
forget that his oddly patched-up word would have 
been the name of the water, whilst Llandudno is 
the name originally applied to the locality on 
land nearly at the top of the mountain. The 
comparison with the river Lossie is singularly in- 
appropriate. I do not see, in the phrase of Tony 
Lumpkin’s friend, that it is “in a concatenation 
accordingly.” This is not a propername. It needs 
no manipulation or theory. Tt simply signifies 
“the salmon river.” 

I have always been led to consider that-if there 
was one appellation more decidedly Celtic and 
Cymric than another, it was found in the names 
compounded with Lian, originally an inclosure, 
then applied to the enceinte of a Christian place 
of worship, especially to those solitary little cells 
and chapels established frequently in the wildest 
places by the early British anchorites. We have 
within a moderate distance of Llandudno—Llan- 
drillo, Llansantfraid, Llanbedr, Llanfairvechan, 
Llanrwst, and many others. Is Mr. Roce pre- 
pared with a mystical or mythical Northman to 
stand sponsor for each? He appears to be quite 








unaware that Z/ and / are altogether different 
letters, the one being a strong aspirate, almost a 
guttural, the other a simple liquid, so that it is 
| impossible the former could have been derived 
from the latter; the tendency, as all philologers 
know, being in derivatives to soften the aspirate, 
never to harden it. 


| 
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The derivation of Llandudno is clear, simple, 
and well-known. St. Tudno, there can be little 
doubt, was a real personage. I never heard of a 
church being dedicated to a myth or a nonentity. 
His memory has descended both in writing and 
tradition from the earliest ages. Itis a fact of 
the simplest proof that Llandudno derives its 
name from the little church at the top of the 
mountain. Mr. Roger makes not the least attempt 
to show how the church became dedicated to 
St. Tudno, nor does he venture to assert that his 
imaginary Landiéde was a saint at all. 

The derivation of Conway (Conwy) from “ Kon-r 
(Lowland Scotch name Con), and Icelandic Vag-r, 
a bay,” is, if possible, still more bizarre. What is 
Con? Has Mr. Roger any idea of its meaning ? 
Does he give it as a proper name, or asa thing ? 
What is the Lowland Scotch name Con? I 
never heard of it. The word Kon-r in Old Norse 
has three significations—1. quality, virtue; 2. 
a nobleman,a hero; 3. afriend or relation. “The 
bay of the hero” would sound very pretty if 
there were any legend attached to it. But, alas! 
for all such romantic speculations, the plain truth 
must be told, that Conwy was called Conwy 
hundreds of years before the Northmen were ever 
heard of. The Roman station of Conovi-um is 
simply the Cymric name accommodated to Latin 
organs of speech. Its derivation is very patent; 
Con-wy, the spreading or expanding river, which 
exactly expresses its conformation, as the name of 
its tributary, the Liug-wy, the bright or sparkling 
stream, is expressive of the beautiful waterfalls 
which adorn its course. So much for the two 
names. But, continues Mr. Roger, to confirm 
his view :— 

“ We learn from Mr. Worsaae, that Norwegian kings 
had made themselves masters of Wales, from the north 
bank of the Severn to the Isle of Anglesey.” 

Mr. Worsaae is a very patriotic Dane, and loses 
no opportunity of making the most of his coun- 
trymen’s conquests in Britain, but he does not 
say anything so outrageous as this. Indeed he 
says just the reverse. These are his words :— 

“The expeditions of the Danes to Bretland (Wales) 
seem to have been confined to the tracts bordering on 
thenorth bank of the Severn, and to the Isle of Anglesey.” 

Of the other parts of Wales he says not one 
word. 

Here I might safely leave the question origin- 
ally started, but there are one or two points in 
Mr. Roeer’s second communication which equally 
require correction. He quotes a passage from the 
review in The Times of Mr. Taylor’s Words and 
Places, to the effect that— 

* one of the first lights seen by the mariner entering the 
Channel is that of St. Agnes in Scilly, but Saint is a 
modern addition. Its proper name..... is simply 


Hagenes or Hagnesse; 1 map in the Cottonian MSS. of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century styles it Angnes,” 


which he concludes has been altered to St. Agnes, 
It is not clearly stated whether these are the words 
of the reviewer or of the book reviewed. I have 
Mr. Taylor's book before me, but I cannot find 
the passage in the text, nor any reference to it in 
the index. Here again Mr. Roger tells us that 
the appellation is derived from a “ Scandinavian 
proper name Hegg-r.”’ These proper names are 
very convenient, and seem to explain everything, 
but who was Hegg-r? when did he live? and 
what connection had he with the lighthouse or 
promontory? I think upon his own theory I 
could supply him with a better derivation. Hagi 
in Old Norse signifies pasture or grass, which, it 
might be thought, epelied to the tongue of land 
in question. But the whole theory falls to the 
ground when it is called to mind that it is the 
island, and not the promontory or lighthouse, 
which is called St. Agnes. Four of the Scilly isles 
bear the names of saints: St. Helen’s, St. Martin’s, 
St. Mary’s, and St. Agnes. Why is the latter to 
be deprived of her saintship, to which she has as 
much claim as any of the others? A person must 
be very obtuse not to perceive that the “‘ Hagenes,” 
or “ Hagnesse” in the old documents is simply 
an obsolete mode of spelling “ Agnes.” The omis- 
sion of Saint is one of the commonest things 
possible. St. Paul’s Cathedral in old writings is 
generally called “ Poule’s.” Who at Oxford ever 
talks of St. Mary Magdalen ? 

We are told “ examples of this kind might be 
multiplied indefinitely.” I should really be very 
glad to be furnished with a few for the pleasure 
of unravelling their mystery. 

A word as to the ancient British fort mentioned 
by your correspondent Cywra, and sneered at by 
Mr. Roazr, who, of course, claims for his favourite 
Northmen everything which he supposes will 
redound to their credit. He again misquotes 
Wofsaae, as stating that they made themselves 
“masters of Wales,” and claims for them “all 
the engineering skill necessary to the defence of 
their conquests.” I fear he has never inspected 


| the works in question, which are upon a small 


| carried round, part of which remains. 





eminence called Pen-y-dinas, I have done 90 
repeatedly, and also the similar remains on Con- 
way mountain. They are intensely interesting, 
but of an age far anterior either to the ravages of 
the Northmen or the conquests of the Romans. 
They consist of a multitude of circular structures 
partly sunk below the ground, with rough walling 
a little raised above, evidently the substructure 
for huts of a similar description to those repre- 
sented on the Trajan column. Those on Conway 
mountain have had a rude rampart of piled stones 
They are 
called by the country people “ Cyttiau Gwydde- 
lod,” which is generally interpreted “the huts of 
the Irishmen,” but which in its primary meaning 


| is “the huts of the savages,” or wild men, in con- 
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tradistinction from the Gal, or agricultural race. 
I fear that the Northmen would not add much to 
their credit for engineering skill by being re- 
ported as the builders of these hovels. 

Mr. Roger informs us in a note that “ there 
seem good grounds for believing that the lite- 


rary remains usually attributed to the Celts con- | 


I should | 


tain a large admixture _of Gothic,” &c. 
feel very much oblige .d, as a student of the Gothic 
language, by being furnished with a few speci- 
mens of these derivations. It would form a v« ry 
interesting study to ascertain if the terms are 
common to both languages, or derived by one 
from the other. I trust Mr. Rocer will tavour 
me with a list. 

As the rocking stone and the Forteviot sculp- 
ture and the rush baskets are a little de trop in an 
inquiry like this, I will pass them by, and con- 
clude with a few remarks as to the extent rar’ 
nature of the ravages and settlements of the 
Northmen along the western coast of Britain. In 
these researches we cannot have a surer guide 
than the nomenclature. It may be taken as an 
axiom that the names of mere settlements change 
with each succeeding race, but that the prominent 
natural features—the mountains and rivers— 
usually retain their original appellations. This 
princ iple will be found to apply both in ancient and 
modern times, and is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the United States and yma 
England the names of rivers, the Dee, the Don, | 
the Wye, the Derwent, the Avon, the Ouse, Xc. ; | 
the names of mountains, Blencathra, Helvellyn, 
Penygant, &c. are Celtic; whilst the vast majority 

of the names of places are Anglo-Saxon or Danish. 

So in America the rivers, such as the Con- 
necticut, the Susqr 1e ‘hanna, the Potomac; the 
lakes, as Ontario, Michigan, Winnipiscogee ; the | 
hills, as Monadnock, Waset, Papakunk, are for the 
most part Indian ; whilst the names of places are | 
unmistakeably of European origin. 


J. A. Proton. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


NODOT: PETRONIUS. 
(4% S. vy. 199.) 

I cannot refer R. B. S. to an account of the 
forgeries of Nodot, which I should like to see 
myself. But for the definite manner in which 
the name of the imitator is given, I should have 
thought that the allusion was to another modern 
—Jos. Marchena—who has clev erly endeavoured 
to impose upon the world his own writings for 
those which are attributed to the “ arbiter ele- 
gantiz ” of Nero. The book is entitled Fragmen- 
tum Petronii, lat. avec une traduction et notes curi- 
euses par Jos. Marchena, 8vo, 1865. The Notice 
sur le Fragmentum says :— 


Thus in |} 


“ Ce fut & Bale que Marchena, fort bon latiniste, imita 
| avec succes le style de l'auteur romain. Marchena était 
bien capable, il est vrai, d’en remonter & Pétrone, et de 
lui apprendre des mystéres d’impureté, inconnus méme 
aux anciens. La nature l’avait conformé expressément 
pour l'usage qu’il faisait de sa petite personne, remar- 
quable par certaine monstruosit¢, dont il était fier comme 
un ane,” &c. 


There is an able essay on the Satyricon attri- 
| buted to Petronius in the Literary Gazette, 1822. 
This was written by a French émigré, the Abbé 
Angel Denis M‘Quin, author of the clever and 
witty Tabella Cibaria, 4to, 1820, and a friend of 
ae . Jerdan: see the ‘Autobiography of this latter, 

. 107. 

wer query of my own suggests itself. 
to his friend Minutoli, Bayle says :— 


In a letter 


“ En lisant l'autre jour les Notes de Lotichius sur 


Pétrone, j'y trouvai un fait emprunté de Goldast qui me 
paroit peu certain. C’est qu’en l’an 1603 on brila, a 
Genéve, un médecin, nommé yulgairement Tampisius, 
qui était aussi sénateur, convaincu de * * * * * *, et 
méme d’une esptce de * * * * * * fort vilaine, qui Gol- 

Wrast ct Lotic hius expriment par le terme de Lapda. J'ai 
trouvé dans Mrs. Spon et Leti, qu’en 1609, le Sautier de 
Geneve, nommé Canal, fut puni comme traitre et * * * 
*****. N’auroit-on pas confondu ces choses? Je 
vous supplie trés-humblement, Monsie “ur, de vous en in- 
former. Goldast prétend que le sobriquet Tampisius lui 
avoit été donné & malignitate morum; mais, je croirois 
plutét que ce seroit & cause qu’il disoit tant pis, quand on 
lui contoit Jes accidens survenus & ses malades.” — Lettres 
choisies de Mr. Bayle, ii. 364. 


Peter Burmann, in his first edition of Petronius, 
4to. 1709, gives the Prolegomena of Goldastus, 


| and the Life of Petronius, by Lotichius; but I do 


not find the note referred to. I should be obliged 
by its transcription, and reference to the passage 
of Petronius on which it bears. 

Witrram Bares. 

Birmingham. 

M. Nodot was engaged in supplying provisions 
to the French army on the Rhine in the campaign 
of 1690. His first announcement of the manu- 
script of the Satyricon was made in a letter, dated 
Strasbourg, Oct. 12, 1690, to M. Charpentier, then 
Director of the French Academy. He says :— 

Ayant appris par un Seigne ur Allemand, que M. 
Dupin, gentilhomme Francois qui s’¢toit engagé au service 
de l’Empereur, de le commencement de la guerre contre 


| le’'Turc, possédoit ce trésor, je cherchay toutes les occasions 


d’avoir sa connoissance. Mais quel moyen d’y réussir, 
veu qu'il étoit dans le parti ennemi et méme fort éloigné 
de l’endroit ou je me trouvai? Cependant le bonheur 
voulut qu’a force de m’intriguer, je lui fis tenir une lettre, 
& laquelle il fit réponse, et m’apprit de quelle maniére le 
manuscrit lui étoit tombé entre les mains; disant qu'il 
lavoit eu d'un rénégat Grec, chez qui il s’étoit logé a la 
prise de Bellegrade, et dont le pére étoit un homme scavant ; 
qui ayant trouvé ce livre parmy d’autres, sa figure an- 
cienne lui avoit donné la curiosité de le connoitre, et parce 
qu’il avoit de Ja peine & le lire, étant aussi d’une écriture 
fort ancienne, il avoit cherché un homme qui piit le dé- 
chiffrer. Qu’en ayant trouvé un, il le prit & son service ; 
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et, qu’enfin, scachant que c’étoit Petrone, il l’avoit fait 
transcrire en caractéres Italiques, et le conservoit pré- 
cieusement. I] m’assuroit de plus qu’il iroit au quartier 
d’hyver & Francfort, et que si je pouvois trouver le moyen 
d’y venir, il me montreroit cette raret¢,” 


M. Dupin arrived at Francfort, bringing with 
him the manuscript. Nodot tried to get a pass- 
port, but failed, as they were granted only to those 
who were in the service. 

“ Enfin, comme je cherchois un ye je fis _con- 
noissance avec un marchand de Francfort, homme adroit, 
qui s’engagea de me faire tenir une copie de ce manuscrit, 
et y réiissit ; car étant de retour chez luy, il chercha 
V’écrivain, et le ménageoit si bien, qu’il tira wd argent ce 
que je souhaitois. Je vous en fais tenir la meilleure partie ; 
je vous porteray le reste au quartier d’hyver, car j espére 
plus sirement que l'année derniére aller & Paris.” 


Charpentier replied in a letter dated Paris, 
Noy. 9, 1690. Among other handsome things, he 
said :— 

“ Et si je n’appréhendois trop dire je croirois que quand 
notre campagne sur le Rhin de l'année 1690 nite, 





point produit d’autre bonheur il y auroit lieu d’étre con 
tent.” 
Charpentier is mentioned in the Biographie 
générale, xxxviii. 167, as one who maintained the 
authenticity of the manuscript. I cannot find 
more of his on the subject than this letter. Con- 
sidering that the communication between Paris 
and Strasbourg was not so rapid in 1690 as it is | 
now, and that we do not know what parts of the 
fragments were sent to Charpentier, and that his 
time was pretty well occupied with other matters, 
he may be excused for not detecting the impos- 
ture, though he ought not to have given his | 
judgment so hastily. 
Nodot published Traduction de plusieurs pieces | 
de Pétrone suivant le manuserit trouvé a Bellegrade 
en 1688, dated Paris, but printed at Grenoble. | 
He brought out a complete edition of Petronius, 
Paris, 1693, and another with a French transla- 
tion in two volumes 8vo, 1694, the first A Cologne, 
chez Pierre Groth, the second with better print 
and paper, A Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau. The 
lacune of former editions are filled up from the 
manuscript, and something like a connected story 
is thereby made. The translation had been at- 
tacked in two pamphlets, one by M. Breugiére de 
Barante, the other by M. D***. Nodot replied 
in Le contre-critique de Pétrone, which I know 
only from D’Artigny’s account of it. When the 
Latin edition came out, various scholars expressed 
their opinions that the additions were forgeries, 
and I cannot find one that said anything in their 
favour. They have been retained in some subse- 
quent editions as the Supplementa Nodotiana, but 
are distinguished as such by brackets or a different 
typé. Nodot had studied Petronius, and seems 
to have supposed that by using few words not to 





be found in his author he could counterfeit his 


Gallicisms, and the thoughts are French. Bur- 
man notices the lovers paying morning visits in 
the ladies’ dressing-rooms, “ad ornamentum ma- 
tutinum amicarum urbanissimi assidere”; and 
the thieves leaving Rome as “in wstivis tempo- 
ribus urbem esse sterilem, rus est fortunatius.” 
He further says :— 

“ Sed quia, scilicet, in Gallia noverat illos proprie de- 
clamatorum titulo infamari, qui quotidie in templis de 
rebus sacris ineptos et inconditos clamores effundunt, 
finxit nobis Vejentonem de erroribus religionis ingeniose 
locutum (mera iterum peregrinitas et Christiani Gallici 
balbuties) et detexisse quo doloso vaticinando furore 
sacerdos mysteria illis (pro sibi) ignota audacter publi- 
centur, quasi eo tempore Rome quotidie ad populum ex 
cathedra in templis a sacerdotibus conciones in quibus 
mysteria populo exponerentur, haberi mos fuisset, ut 
hodie a monachis et sacerdotibus suis fieri videbat ille.”— 
Praefatio ad ed. Burmanni, 2 t. 4to, Amsterdam, 1743. 

Nodot made some colourable alterations in the 
text, which are chiefly synonyms, not so good as 
the original; and he retained, as from his MS. 
many corrections of former editors. In one of 
the supplements he has told the story about mal- 
leable glass in the words of Johannes Sarisburien- 
sis, whose style is not that of Petronius. I have 
many other blunders quite as gross, but have 
already trespassed enough on the space of “N.&Q.” 
Nodot seems to have occupied a good position in 
society. D'Artigny met him at Lijle in 1706 at 
the house of Baron Ruy, chancellor and prime 
minister to the Elector of Cologne. He says: 
“C’étoit un homme dur, vif, et sans beaucoup de 
délicatesse, peu propre par conséquent & coudre de 
Latin avec celui de Pétrone.” Nodot, however, 
in his preface, claims the superiority over former 
editors as a man of taste and fashion, who could 
enter into the spirit of Petronius, which pedants 
could not. The most handy edition of Petronius, 
and one of the best edited classics, is that of 
Anton, Lipsiw, 1781. The fragments are given, 
but the editor endorses Burman’s opinions as to 
their authenticity. For further matter on this 
question, see D'Artigny, Mémoires de Littérature, 
t. i. pp. 346-376, Paris, 1749. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


KNIGHTHOOD AND FOREIGN ORDERS. 
(4" 8S, iv. 513; v. 47, 118.) 


I cannot better reply to your correspondents 
query than by quoting Art. 2 of the Regulations 
respecting foreign medals, issued so recently as 
Feb. 4, 1870: — 

“ Any British subject is at liberty to accept and wear 
a foreign medal, not being the decoration of a foreign order, 
bestowed by competent authority. . An officer, 
soldier, marine, or sailor must, however, first obtain 
permission,” &c. 

The inference to be drawn from the portion I 
have italicised is obvious. It is perfectly clear 


style. The Latin of the fragments abounds with | that no British subject, military or civil, can 
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lawfully accept from any foreign power any title | regulations which are no longer of practical effect ; 
of honour whatsoever without obtaining the royal | or, at all events, to limit them to the immediate 
sanction. Of course such titles are accepted, but | servants of the crown. 

they are not recognised. As to the right of a While Brown, Jones, and Robinson may appear 
civilian to wear a foreign order, I presume there | in public bedizened with the badges of the (so- 
is no law to prevent an Englishman from adorn- | called) Masonic orders, or with the tinsel stars of 
ing his person with any ornament he may con- the “Odd Fellows” or “ Jolly Companions,” it is 
sider becoming, and he may wear the Legion of | surely hard that a Faraday or a Simpson should 
Honour in his button-hole just as he may wear a | be precluded from accepting and wearing badges 
watch-chain or a ring. The propriety of these | which show that foreign nations at least can > 
restrictive regulations is unquestionable. In | preciate and acknowledge services rendered to the 
England we have only about 1700 persons, from | citizens of all countries. J. WoopwaRD. 
dukes to baronets, who possess transmissible 
titles. In France, on the contrary, before the 
revolution, they were 360,000 nobles.* We read 
that when the charter of 1830 restored titles of 
nobility, “‘chacun s’empressa de prendre & sa con- 
venance le titre qui lui plaisait.”+ In fact, they 
usurped titles just as we English usurp arms; 
but others who, as the same writer says, “ auraient 
rougi de prendre un titre sans quelque apparence 
de droit,” found numerous means of satisfying a 

their qualms of conscience. They had only to ORIGIN oF THE Worp “ AsmonxAn ” (4% §, yv. 





British subjects in possession of foreign titles 
| by purchase of land or otherwise have no right 
| to precedence here on the strength of their foreign 
dignities. (Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age of Great Britain and Ireland for 1868, p. 64.) 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 





eross the Alps to find countries where such | 22,232.)—I am desirous (with reference to my note 
honours were to be purchased : — | referred to above) to correct one of those trifling 


“A Rome ou & Florence, ils obtenaient moyennant | omissions which can rarely be avoided when we 
finance, et par l'entremise des Chambellans cupides, les | are compelled to write or copy in haste. On refer- 
titres de Prince, Marquis, Comte, Baron, Chevalier. . +s . : 

. ste, 8 : = | y 2 a4 ug *) ote inc 

“ Les décoratgpns, les ordres militaires devinrent l’objet =< to the original m ugh draft of the note, I tind 

that, immediately after the passage quoted from 


d'un trafic.” } 
Unfortunately, however: — | Mr. Bucxron, the next sentence stood as fol- 


; - ; : , lows : — 
“Les souverains avaient le droit de conférer ce qu’ils + hsig c os : 
accordaient. I] n’avait donc pas tromperie sur la qualité “Can it possibly be necessary to inform him, that 
le la chose vendue.” letters of the same organ are constantly interchanged in 


all languages, and that when a Hebrew root has the 
letter w,” &c. 

Without the words now supplied, the sentence 
appears too abrupt. As an instance of these 
dialectic variations, I might have cited the word 
Doses - : - Shibboleth, which the men of the tribe of Ephraim, 
to the accepting “and wearing foreign orders of | unable to utter the sh, pronounced Sibboleth 
knighthood, are obsolete; at least, so far as (Judges xii. 6) 
civilians cg gene not officially — = In alluding to Michaélis, I ought perhaps to 
cervants of the crown are concerned. © on'Y | have been more explanatory. In seeking for the 
attempt which is made to enforce them at present Arabic root analogous to the Syriac ch’shem. the 
ma on ee ee ee ee professor had to choose between hhashama’ and 
— ; p heey he ie a 7 — ‘e Toye’ | hhasama. According to the BuckTowIAN canons, 
amr a ‘ ony, od ‘ beth oe But he ought to have selected the former. But, guided 
pee a oz, , | by very different principles of criticism, he chose 
beyond the limits of the court, the regulations the soot with the letter e. This is exectiy whet 

. . , - 5. : 5 ©. 
are obsolete ; and indeed Her Majesty’s own sons | I have done myself in choceing between ch’sam 
are first and foremost to break the chief, which | 1 ch’sh Now it is difficult ; 
lites thet... and ch'sham. Now it is difficult to select a man 

«No subject of Her Majesty shall accept « foreign | @0%° versed in the orthodox principles of verbal 

No subject o Majesty aces reig —ergil 33 Bit host - 
order from the sovereign of any foreign country, or wear criticism than John David Michai lis. . He 18 one 
the insignia thereof, without having previously obtained | Of the most celebrated of German biblical critics. 
Her Majesty’s permission to that effect, signified under | In these labours all his life was spent; and his 
ty’s | ne g - pent; | 
her royal sign manual. voluminous works (all more or less original and 

It would surely be more dignified to cancel | ingenious), if collected in one uniform edition, 

- —___________ | would compose nearly a hundred octavo volumes. 
* Burke's Patrician, i, 351. | If some Bucxton of the last century had informed 
+ D'Hauterive, Annuaire de la Nobless:, 1853. the author of the Mosaisches Recht that he was 


Certes, “they manage these things better in 
England.” H. 8S. G. 





It is generally understood that the regulations 
still printed in the Army and Navy Lists, relating 
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wrong in preferring hhasama to hhashama, we can 
easily imagine with what amusement Michaélis 
(one of the most haughty and self-confident even 
of German professors) would have received such a 
lesson from such a source. 

Henry Crossiey. 


OwEN Wywnt, SERJEANT-AT-Law (4 S. y. 92, 
162.) — Some few weeks since a query was pub- 
lished in “ N. & Q.” as to who was Owen Wynne, 
Serjeant-at-Law, and Chief Justice of North 
Wales, the donor of a very handsome silver 
waiter at Peniarth, in Merionethshire, standing 
upon a single foot, or, as in the old plate lists it 
is termed, “a coffee table.” The arms engraved 
upon it are those of Robert Williams, M.P. for 
otemnensiiin, brother to the first Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart., the property of which 
Robert Williams the present Mr. Wynne of 
Peniarth inherits. It was quite certain that this 
Owen Wynne was no member of the Wynne of 
Peniarth family, but the following pedigree, from 
& manuscript at Wynnstay, will show how it got 
into the family of Williams. The plate-mark 
upon it is that of 1683. Robert Williams was not 
born till Feb. 2, 1694-5, and he was not then 
connected with the serjeant’s family. It is not, 
then, likely that the waiter was a present to him, 
but there can be little doubt that it was given by 
the serjeant to the son of his eldest brother. He 
was born in 1663, and his son John Wynne mar- 
rying Robert Williams’s sister, Sydney, the pos- 
session of this waiter by the latter is easily 
accounted for. The inscription upon it is as fol- 
lows: “ Ex dono Chariss: Avunculi Owen Wynne 
Servientis ad Legem et nuper Capitalis Justiciar. 
in South Wallia.” 

Wm. Wynne, of Melai, = Barbara, sister to Sir Rd. 
Col. for King Charles I. | Lloyd, of Esclusham, 
Slain before Wem, 1643, Xt. 
aged 31. 


Owen Wynne, King’s 2 dautrs. 
Attorney in the Ct. 

of the Marches 1669, 

Judge of Glamorgan 

circuit, 1676. 


| 

John Wynne, of Melai, 
M.P. for co. Denbigh, 
1669; ob. Feb. 25, 
1688, aged 58; mar, 
Dorothy Salesbury, of 
Rhig, co. Merioneth, 
and had issue 





| | 
Dorothy, bapt. Mary. 
about 1667, m. 
Thos.Wynne, of 
Dyffryn Aled. 


| | 
Wm. Wynne, born Mary. 
Jan. 10, 1663, mar. 
Margaret, dau. of 
Haugh Lloyd Rosin- 
dale, and died Feb. 
18, 1698. 


ohn Wynne, of Melai, = Sydney, dau. of Sir Wm. Wil- 
t “liams, Bart., and sister to 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart.; born Feb. 28, 1693-4; 
mar. April 7, 1713. 


M.P. for the Denb. 
Boroughs, 


W. 








Fatt or Dunpar CasttE: DunBaR AND Ran- 
potpn Arms (4" §, iv. 408, 544.) — Anezo- 
Scorvs is correct in stating that the arms of 
Dunbar and Randolph existed on the ruined gate- 
way of the ancient castle of Mochrum in Wig- 
townshire, up to a comparatively recent date; 
but, like many another ancient relic, they have 

erished by the hands of the ruthless destroyer. 
he castle, though kept in a better state of pre- 
servation for some years past, was for a long time 
allowed to fall into a state of dilapidation, and 
even converted into a quarry, out of which some 
of the neighbouring farm-buildings were erected. 
This has, however, ceased now; and although 
the principal coat of arms over tie gateway (the 
seat of which is still visible) has disappeared, 
there are extant some heraldic remains connected 
with the old castle which are interesting. On 
some of the buttresses, which are still standing, 
there are three shields: two of them in excellent 
preservation, containing the Randolph arms, three 
cushions, surmounted in one case by the initials 
“T, D.” The third shield is a good deal defaced ; 
but, so far as traceable, it appears to contain the 
lion rampant of Dunbar. Anoto-Scorvs correctly 
states that the barony of Mochrum, so long the 
property and feudal residence of the Dunbars, 
originally belonged to the powerfuLgarls of March 
and Dunbar, and passed from Earl George (in 
1375) to a cadet, with whose female descendants 
it remained till last century. The present Comp- 
troller-General of Her Majesty’s Exchequer is the 

representative of that ancient family. 
GALLOVIDIAN. 

Rep Famity (4 S. v. 92.)—Mr. MArRsHat 
and AneLo-Scorvs will find the following notice 
of the Reids of Pitfoddels in “A View of the 
Diocese of Aberdeen,” forming part of the Spald- 
ing Club volume of Collection’ for a History of 
the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 264:— 

“ Pitfoddels, a castle belonging to the Reids, whose 
heiress, one of the Menzieses (descended of Weem in 
Perthshire), married and so got that land; whence that 
family is now named, The traces of it only are seen om 
a hill hard on the north bank of the Dee.” 

The “View” was written in 1732. The site of 
the old castle is still pointed out, although the 
“traces ” of it are gone. ; 

At the same page of the Collections, the editor 
gives this precious bit of Puritanism from the 
Burgh of Aberdeen Kirk Session Register, under 
date June 28, 1640: — 

“The Session understanding that some capitanes and 
gentilmen of the regiment of sojeris lying in this toun 
had tein some offence at the portrat of umquhill Alexan- 
der Reid sometyme of Petfoddels as smelling somequhat 
of poprie, and standing above the Session-hous door, for 
removing of the quhilk offence ordaines the said portrat 
to be tein down, and not to be sett up again.” 

Norval CLYNE. 

Aberdeen. 
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In Dugald Stewart’s memoir of Dr. Thomas 
Reid the metaphysician it is said that this cele- 
brated man was descended from the Rev. James 
Reid, a younger son of Mr. Reid of Pitfoddels, 
and first minister of Banchory Ternan after the 
Reformation. This James had four sons—Robert, 
also minister of Banchory, from whom Dr. Thomas 
Reid was descended; Thomas, philosopher, poet, 
and secretary for Latin and Greek to King 
James I. ; Alexander, physician to Charles I. ; and 
Adam, who translated into English Buchanan’s 
History of Scotland; but the translation was not 
published. More about the family may ke seen 
in the notes to Stewart’s memoir in the collected 
edition of Reid’s works, by Sir W. Hamilton, 
pp. 35, 38. 

In Selections from the Records of the Kirl:session 
of Aberdeen, printed by the Spalding Club, 
p- 114, under the date of June 28, 1640, mention 
is made of a portrait of “umquhill Alexander 
Reid, sometyme of Petfoddels” as standing above 
the session-house door. 

In Nisbet's Heraldry (edition of 1722, p. 849) 
the arms of Reid of Pitfoddels are given, on the 
authority of Ponts MS., the date of which is 
somewhere about 1624. And Nisbet adds, that 
the same coat of arms “in our new register is car- 
ried by Mr. Robert Reid of Birnies, descended of 
the family of Pitfoddels.” The new register pro- 
bably means the register begun in 1672 (Seton’s 
Scottish Heraldry, pp. 74-5), after the fire which 
destroyed the old records of the Lyon Office, as 
mentioned in Arnot’s History of Edinburgh, p. 493. 

This also shows descendants of Reid of Pitfoddels 
in existence in or after the year 1672. 
H. R. 

“THE BETTER THE DAY, THE BETTER THE 
Deep ” (4 S, v. 147, 249.) — As no one has an- 
ticipated me in doing so, I reply that with regard 
to “origin” this is an English rendering of a 
French proverb,—“ Bon jour, bonne ceuvre;” or 
(making the meaning clear enough) “ Aux bons 
jours les bonnes ceuvres.” : 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Boonrne (4" S. y. 245.)—The origin of booning 
or boon-work dates from feudal times, the tenant 
being bound to supply to his landlord a certain 


amount of labour over and above the rent. This | 


was for the most part horse-labour. In process 
of time it was commuted for a specific payment 
in money ; and in Lancashire the annual payment 
of a boon, independently of the rent, is not yet 
obsolete. CoLLECTOR REDITUUM. 
: The above term is common in Lincolnshire, to 
signify “repairing of roads.” The surveyor of 
parish roads is called “ Boon-master.” ‘ 
J. T. Movnp. 
Posttion or CREED, ETc., In CHURCHES (4 
8. v. 31, 158.) —The east wall of the nave would 
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not generally be a suitable place, for want of room. 
The centre is occupied by the chancel arch, and 
there are generally windows on each side of it. 
| Thus the only sufficient space would be above the 
arch, and this would be too high for readers. 
Secondly, the east ends of the nave were gener- 
ally appropriated as chantry chapels, as the 
numbers of piscine prove. These chapels after 
the Reformation were “confirmed” and appro- 
oriated to the families who had endowed them. 
en the number of squires’ pews and vaults so 
situated even now. Thus I question if the Creed 
and Commandments would be placed in the 
corner the great man and his dependants exclu- 
sively occupied, and which he used for his monu- 
ments also. As to your third correspondent, so 
far from the Creed being painted over the saint’s 
head to preserve it, the object was more likely to 
obliterate it. As in nine cases out of ten the 
Commandments, &c., are at the east end of the 
chancel, why are we not to accept that as the 
intended place? We know there is a movement 
now in certain quarters to exclude the laity from 
the chancel as too holy for them, but it clearly 
was not the feeling then. oie 
The Commandments are to be set up at the 
east end of the church—that is, thenave. As for 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, there is no 
authority for setting them up anywhere ; the latter 
may be set up as any other text of Scripture—on 
the walls. Neither is there any authority for 
setting up the royal arms, excepting out of respect 
to the powers that be. H. T, ELLAcoMBE. 


PRovERBS AND PuHrases (2 §, viii. 530.)— 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” “Some one, I 
think,” observes B. 8S. J., “has asked for early 
examples of this proverb.” The following is pro- 
bably the earliest example that can be found: — 

“ Parit enim conversatio contemptum, raritas conciliat 
ipsa rebus admirationem.”—A puleius, De Deo Socratis. 

I believe this has been omitted in all the col- 
lections of proverbs. 

** Good thinges wer wors through commones; 
Some plants by accident growe wilde ; 
Never was of familiarnes 
Contempt esteemed the proper childe ; 

But this our nature is so vile, 
It oft turnes to ill the while.” 

From Observations and Instructions Divine and 
Morall in Verse, by Robert Heywood of Heywood, 
Lancashire ; edited by James Crossley, Esq. (Che- 
tham Series, vol. lxxvi.) 

BIBLIoTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


. 


Tynemouta Priory (4 S, v. 200.)—The 
Lord Chief Baron was undoubtedly right, if he 
did say that “The Priory of Tynemouth was in 
existence in the time of the Saxons.” It is usually 
spelt Tinmouth, and Alban Butler speaks of it 
thus :— 
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“The monastery of Tinmouth was founded by St. 
Oswald, according to Leland (Collect., vol. iii. p. 43). 
Walteof, Earl of Northumberland, gave it to the monks 
of Yarrow ; Earl Albry to Durham ; Robert de Moubray 
under the Conqueror to the Black monks from St. Alban’s, 


to which abbey it continued subordinate as a cell to the | 
Dissolution.”—A. Butler’s Lives of Saints, note in Life | 


of St. Oswin, Aug. 20.. 


F. C, H. 


There is evidence that a religious house existed 


nounced the same as in “ alive.” 


at Tynemouth before the Norman Conquest, but | 


very little seems to be known about it. Oswyn, 
King of Deira, who was slain in 651, was buried 
here. (Gesta Abbat. Sci, Albani, i. 56.) In the 
Saxon Chronicle we find under the year 792 that 
Osred, who had been king of the Northumbrians, 
having come home after exile, was seized and slain 
on the 18th of the Kal. of October (Sep. 14), and 
his body rests at Tynemouth, “ his fic ligp st 
Tinanmupe ” (Ed. Thorpe, 99.) 


| occurs twice) in the note referred to. 


soon.” I have no doubt that the meaning is the 
same in the verse given by J. W.H. I myself 
never heard my great-grandmother use the word, 
as she died some twenty years since, before I was 
born ; but she used it frequently in talking to my 
mother, from whom I have it. The ¢ was pro- 


Wa. Dickson. 
Glasgow. 

There is a curious mistake (not misprint, for it 
Burns’s 
words are “ weel-swalled kytes,” meaning simpl 


| well-swelled bellies. Your correspondent C. 8. J. 


The monastery | 


of Tynemouth is mentioned in the Flores His- | 


toriarum under the year 870 as one of the places 
destroyed by the Danes, 
ANON. 
“Tae Turkish Spy” (4% S. v. 175.)—There 
was in 1855 a complete edition of The Turkish 
Spy, in English, amongst some rare works to be 
found in the library of Thrybergh Rectory, near 
Rotherham. I have no doubt that the Rev. A. 
Fullerton, rector, will courteously give the in- 
formation sought by your correspondent H. H. 


Leighton Buzzard. 

An edition of this work in English, in four 
volumes 12mo, with notes and an index, was pub- 
lished in London by R. and J. Dodsley in Pall 
Mall, 1761. In the preface it is said to have been 
translated, in 1719, by a gentleman who had large 


(Francof. 1601, p. 162.) | 


concerns in the East India Company, and occa- | 


sionally resided much at Canton. The notes are 
so numerous, that in the preface (p. xxv.) the 
editor apologises for their length. In p. xxix. 
there is a list of twenty-six books, whence the 
notes are extracted. T. C, 

Durham. 

“Tue Forest Scnoot. Macazing” (4 S, v. 
14, 102.)—The first editor of this periodical was 
James Chilcot, who was succeeded by W. Glass- 
ford. The printers were Levey & Co., Fetter 
Lane. Ido not know whether it is in existence 
now or not; nor doI know the, of course nominal, 
publisher. These particulars could be obtained 
from the head master of the school, Waltham- 
stow, N.E. T. Kyow tes. 


“Bettve” (4 S. iv. 500; v. 51, 158.)—The 
explanation suggested by J. W. H. that “belive” is 
a corruption of “ by your leave,” is not, I think, cor- 
rect. The same word was used by my great-grand- 
mother, a Scotchwoman, for “ soon ” or “ quickly.” 


Thus, “come o'er belive,” meaning “come over 


has it “ swailed,” which means either “ swathed,” 
like a corpse, or “swaddled,” like a new-born 
infant. S. H. M. 

WAKEFIELD Parisn Cuvurcu (4% 8. y. 92, 
135, 163, 248.) —SienrFica1oR asks “what can be 
done?” Legal proceedings may be taken against 
the parties for “‘ tearing up the tombstones,” and 
it would be well for archeology if some such 
iconoclasts were made to feel the pains and 
penalties to which the law subjects them. As for 
a “black and white chess-board pattern floor,” 
abundant examples may be found in ancient 
churches. RESPONSOR. 

ApMIRAL Sir Epwarp W. C. R. Owen (4" S.y¥. 
176.) —Vice-Admiral William Fitzwilliam Owen, 
the younger brother of the above, died at St.John’s, 
New Brunswick, on November 3, 1857, at the 
age of eighty-four years. This distinguished 
scientific officer was a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society for many years, and a carefully 
drawn up biographical sketch of his career may 
be found in the Monthly Notices of that Society, 
vol. xix. pp. 120-4. E. H. W. Duyx1y. 

Greenwich, 

Crests (4° S, v. 32, 98, 184.)—The wonderful 
representation in alto-rilievo on the ceiling of the 
Rath Haus in Nuremberg of the tournament 
which took place in that city in 1446 to celebrate 
the marriage of the heir and heiress of two of the 
patrician families will show some very interesting 
examples of how crests were worn on the helmets. 


| Those who cannot see the original can obtain an 


admirable representation of the whole, with de- 
scription, published by Heinrich Schrage in Nu- 
remberg, whose shop will well repay a visit. He 
was for a time in Herr Jiigel’s establishment in 
Frankfort, and is only equalled in civility and 
attention to his visitors by his former chief. The 


| title of the book is Das Niirnberger Gesellenstechen, 
| vom Jahre 1446”: the best copies are coloured 


after the original. J. R. Davies. 

Armortat Booxprates (4 S, iv. 409, 518; 
v. 65, 210.)—The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1866, contains an article on Book-plates, ancient 
and modern, with examples, by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Amongst the ‘lfustrations is a facsimile 
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of the book-plate of Carolvs Agricola Hammonivs 
ivris vtrivsgve doctor, signed I. B. and dated 15—. 

Mr. Leighton concludes a very interesting paper 
by remarking that— 

“ Asa matter of bibliographic essay, the marks and 
devices on books have received little attention, and book- 
plates none at all; but if the Philobiblon Society were to 
attempt to form a collection even from the stores of its 
members alone, a most valuable volume would be the 
result, and one which might be easily executed by photo- 
lithography.” 

David Garrick’s book-plate is worth mentioning. 


Mr. Leighton has given it; but as every one who | 


be the name of a treasurer or some other officer 
charged with the works of the cathedral. 
VEBNA. 
Bocearts, Frortn, “JENNY GREENTEETH,” 
Etc. (4% S, iv. 508; v. 23, 156, 216.)—We are 
much indebted to Mr. W. Davies for “ laying” 
this “boggart.” He does not mention that this 
name is still in use; so he may like to know that 
at Birmingham the common duckweed (Lemna 
minor) is so called. This seems to me to support 
his explanation. James BRITTEN. 


Miscellaneous. 





has books to lend will allow that the sentiment is | 


worthy of all publicity, I venture to transcribe 
it once more :— 
“ Davip GARRICK. 
“ La premiere chose qu’on doit faire quand on a emprunté 
un livre, c’est de Je lire afin de pouvoir le rendre plutot. 
“ Menagiana, vol. iv.” 


WV. E. A. A. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE OvTSIDE oF EXETER 
CaTHEDRAL (4% §. v. 89, 188.)—According to 
Archdeacon Woollcombe, the following is a correct 
copy of this inscription, which, intended to state 
the two great facts of the Fall and Incarnation, is 
on the outside of the west front of the south 
tower of the church, and about seven feet from 
the ground : — 

x PRIMVS ADAM SIC PRESSIT ADAM SALVET: .*. VS ILLVM 
8 VI VENIT ADAM QUERERE FACTVS ADAM. 
The archdeacon gives as the complete lines : — 
“ Primus Adam sic pressit Adam. Salvet Deus illum— 
Is qui venit Adam querere, factus Adam.” 
and the following translation : — 
“ The first man so degraded man. God save hin— 
He, who came to seek man, was made man.” 


H. F. T. 


The inscription was correctly copied, but the 
printer has carried the word I1Lvm into the 
second line. It forms, of course, a hexameter 
and pentameter. The scansion would no doubt 
require DEVS and not rHvs in the first line, but 
these trifles were not attended to in those days. 
I thought it possible it might have been the latter 
word from the obliteration it has undergone, 
knowing how subject the Holy Name was to such 
treatment at one period. Thus in the curious 
legend in flint-work on the plinths of the tower 
buttresses of Bradfield S. George church in Suffolk : 
“Here begynnyth John Bacd owthe. Of the 
fidacyon Jhu p serwe hym,” the word “Jhu” 
alone has been mutilated. This, by the way, is an 
interesting record of a foundation stone. With 
regard to the Exeter inscription, I thought, as 
Mr. Skeat appears to think, that there was a 
double allusion to some person of the name of 
Adam. I have not, however, succeeded in find- 
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Round about Piccadilly and Pall Mall; or, a Ramble 
Srom the Haymarket to Hyde Park Corner, consisting of 
a Retrospect of the various Changes that have occurred 
in the Court End of London. By Frederick B. Wheat- 
ley. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Loving London as dearly as ever Johnson did, and 
emulating Horace Walpole’s fondness for the historical 
traditions connected with London localities, we fully 
share Mr. Wheatley’s belief that every old house in the 
metropolis has a tale to tell to those who will turn aside 
to listen. But if that be true of London generally, how 
especially true is it of the district through which Mr. 
Wheatley invites us to ramble under his guidance—a dis- 








ing any such in the lists of bishops, deans, and 
sub-deans given in Britton, It might, however, 


trict which Theodore Hook defined as London par er- 
cellence, and which he insisted was bounded on the north 
by Piccadilly, on the south by Pall Mall, on the east by 
the Haymarket, and on the west by St. James’s Street. 
Through this district, with the addition to the north of 
Piccadilly, through May Fair, to Hyde Park Corner, and 
with the three parks—Hyde, the Green, and St. James’, 
does our author play the part of a cicerone; and as 
within its magic circle the Court has now for centuries 
drawn every body who was any body, and as Mr. Wheat- 
ley has obviously gone to work with a will to gather up 
the scattered histories of all the notabilities who have 
ever strutted their little hour within it, he has succeeded 
in producing a book of considerable interest and amuse- 
ment—a book which a London Collector will go through 
“cover to cover,” as our American cousins say, before 
he lays it down ; and which less rapacious readers will 
never turn to without finding some biographical notice, 
pleasant anecdote, or historical recollection pleasantly 
recorded. Let us not omit a passing reference to one 
feature which adds to the charm of Round about Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall—the illustrations of the more striking 
objects in the district, which are copied from old contem- 
porary prints. 

Memorials of Temple Bar, with some Account of Fleet 
Street and of the Parishes of St. Dunstan and St, Bride. 
Chiefly derived from ancient Records and original 
Sources. By T.C. Noble. (Diprose & Bateman.) 

The observations we have made on Mr. Wheatley’s 
happy choice of a subject apply with great force to Mr. 
Noble’s fresh contribution to kondon topography. Temple 
Bar, Fleet Street, and their neighbourhood are rich in his- 
torical associations, and Mr. Noble has shown zeal and 
intelligence in collecting them; and, as the reader of his 
amusing little volume will find, he has been scarcely less 
successful in his gatherings of illustrations of manners 
and customs and our social progress. Mr: Noble, in his 
preface, wonders that Temple Bar, with its historical 
recollections, should have escaped the historian’s pen—a 
little slip which is the more noteworthy, since Mr. Noble, 
who honestly quotes all his authorities, in a latter part of 
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his work refers to a little book upon the subject published 

some years since under the title of Temple Bar, the City 

Golgotha. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., 
Diary from 1659 to 1669, and a Selection from 
Private Correspondence, Edited by Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. With a short Introduction and Memoir. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. A verbatim Reprint of the 
original Edition. (Warne.) 

That most amusing if not most moral of gossips, Samuel 
Pepys, is about to gather round him a new class of 
listeners, for the publication of his Diary, as a volume of 
The Chandos Library for a few shillings, must command 
the attention of a body of readers to whom his inimitable 
sketches of life and manners at the period of the Restora- 
tion must be comparatively unknown. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Under the immediate Kevision and Correction of the 
Peers. 1870. (Dean & Son.) 

Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Under immediate Personal Revision and Correction. 
1870. (Dean & Son.) 

If these useful annual volumes for 1870 are somewhat 
late in their appearance, such delay is amply atoned for 
by their consequent completeness, for the whole of the 
new creations in the Peerage, the neta and the 
Knightage, down to the middle of January, will »be 
found duly recorded in Debrett—no small advantage | 
when it is considered that more frequent references to its 
pages will be made for particulars of the “* New Crea- 
tions” than of the olderones. Both Peerage and Baronet- 
age have been increased by the addition of various 
items of useful informatiou. 

Mr. J. G. WALLER will read a paper on “ The Hole- 
bourne” at the evening meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, to be held at the 
University College, Gower Street, next Monday evening. 

Atzeret Durer Anp Lucas van Leypex,—The 
admirers of the works of these great masters, of which a 
matchless collection has been exhibited by the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, may be glad to know that these 
have been reproduced by Mr. Emest Edwards, and printed 
in permanent colours by the autotype process in a very 
effective manner. Some ‘sixty-eight prints are now ready 
for delivery, and the remainder will follow very shortly. 
As they are published at very moderate prices, and each 
work may be purchased separately, there can be little 
doubt that the object of the Burlington Club, namely, 
the awakening of a more general appreciation of the 
merits of these remarkable artists, will be effectively 
promoted by the circulation of these fac-similes. 
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